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NEW FAST COTTON DYES 


The latest improvement in Fast Red, Pink and orange 
dyes for cotton: 


NAPHTOL A. S. 
NAPHTOL B. S. 
NAPHTOL FAST RED GL 


(For Printing) 


together with the necessary bases for developing on the 
fibre. 


These dyes are fast to light, chlorine and alkalies and 
replace Vat Dyeing Reds, Scarlets and Pinks, also Aliz- 
arine and Paranitraniline, Primuline and Rosanthrenes. 


Owing to their extreme fastness, these products are ad- 
mirably adapted for shirtings. 


Samples and full particulars will be 
gladly furnished to interested parties 





A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


642-652 Greenwich Street New York City 
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JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


93 BROAD STREET BOSTON, MASS. 





Jennings Service 


Places at your disposal the 
accumulated experience of 
men long associated with 
each other in the dyestuff 
industry. Perplexing dye- 
ing problems submitted to 
us will receive the com- 
bined study of those who 
have successfully overcome 
many difficult situations in 
the past. 





Jennings Service Is Resourceful 





| CONSULT US | 
| About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or 
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experimentation is necessary, when | 
the charges will be of a minimum i 
nature. 
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Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
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NEWPORT = Quality 


CO-OPERATION 


Besides perfection ot product, we offer 
you unequalled service. For this purpose, 
a corps of highly trained technicians, rep- 
resenting every branch of the color con- 
suming trade, is constantly at work in our 
Laboratories and Experimental Dyehouses, 
Actually using the dyestuff the way it will 
be used is the best method of testing it 
Newport, equipped as it is to do this, ¢an 
go further and work out for the dyer his 
problems, match his shades and so forth, 
all on this small scale, so that when he 
puts Newport products into his machine 
he is sure of his results beforehand. 


This feeling of faith and security in using 
Newport products is the rock on which 
our business stands. 


2 Ot MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc: 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Branch Sales Offices: 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. G 
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ADVANTAGES OF DYE RESTRICTION 


Arguments in Favor of Adequate Protection Against Encroach- 
ments of German Dye Interests upon Domestic Industry as 
Presented at a Meeting of the Rotary Club of Greensboro, N. C. 


By BERNARD M. CONE 
President, Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N.C. 


WAS interested in what your 
I President said about some of his 

Northern friends commenting on 
an apparent change in the attitude of 
the South on the question of the tar- 
iff. The truth is there has been a 
change, and if, we will look into the 
matter, we will see that there is a 
reason for the change. 

In the early history of our country, 
the South was almost entirely an ag- 
ricultural country. With rich and fer- 
tile land and cheap farm labor, the 
farmer of the South needed no tarifi 
to protect him against foreign com- 
petition. On the other hand, he did 
not want a tariff that added to the 
cost of the manufactured products he 
had to buy from the North. To-day, 
the situation is’entirely different. The 
South is no longer a purely agricul- 
tural region, but has developed tre- 
mendous manufacturing industries. 
Not only this, but with farm labor at 


$2 to $2.50 a day, and fertilizer at 
prices almost prohibitive, the Amer- 
ican farmer does not find it quite so 
simple competing with foreign farm 
products raised on 30 or 409 cent labor. 
And at the recent meeting of the 
Southern Tariff Congress held in this 
city, there was expressed quite a de- 
mand on the part of the Southern 
farm interests for protection against 
Argentine beef, Australian wool. Chi- 
nese eggs and even Korean peanuts 

But [ did not come here to talk 
about the tariff on farm products. My 
subject is the dye embargo. 

You may think it a rather dry sub- 
ject, and one in which you are not in- 
terested. But you are interested. 
Every American, citizen is vitally in- 
terested. It may not touch him di- 
rectly, but it is a matter of grave pub- 
lic concern. 

Prior to the war, as you know, we 
did not make dyestuffs in this country 
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to any considerable extent. Our dye 
industry was practically a negligible 
factor. We were brought to a sudden 
realization of this fact soon after the 
World War started in 1914. The sup- 
plv of foreign dyes on hand in this 
country at that time soon became ex- 
hausted. and we were confronted with 
a dye famine. Prices went soaring. 
Textile manufacturers would pay any 
price to get the dyes they needed. I 
remember we found in our dyehouse 
an old barrel of discarded dyestuff 
that we no longer had a use for in our 
particular line. We had bought it 
before the war at about 22 cents a 
pound. We sold it for $7.50 a pound. 
I was told &f another manufacturer 
who had the floors of his dyehouse 
scraped and sold the scraping at 
something like $15 a pound. An en- 
tire new business sprang into exist- 
ence. A coterie of dye brokers would 
go around from mill to mill, hunting 
up discarded dye remnants. somewhat 
in the same way it used to be the 
fashion to go around hunting up an- 
tiques and old mahogany. They would 
buy these remnants from one mill at 
a fabulous price and sell them to an- 
other mill at a still more fabulous 
price. These incidents illustrate the 
extent of the dye famine, and they 
demonstrate how utterly and abso- 
lutely dependent this country was for 
its dye requirements upon foreign 


producers and chiefly of all on Ger- 
many. 


It soon began to appear that the 
war was going to be a prolonged af- 
fair, and that this country would have 
to either produce its own dyes or go 
without. To meet this emergency, a 
number of enterprising American 
concerns started out to manufacture 
dves. 

When the war started, there were on- 
lv four or five American concerns en 
gaged in dye manufacturing, and even 
those on a very small scale, while to-day 
there are eighty-two, and these are pro- 
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ducing practically the bulk of the dyes 
now being used in this country. 

It is a question of life or death, gen- 
tlemen, that now confronts these 
American manufacturers. Are we to 
let German dyes,in and see this new 
industry crushed out, to practically 
confiscate the investment risked by 
these men, to go back to the same 
state of dependence upon Germany 
and German dyes that we were in be- 
fore the war? 


Now, it may seem strange to you, 
knowing that the mills I represent are 
the largest users of indigo dyes in the 
country, to hear me speak in favor of 
an embargo against the German dves. 
It would seem as if I were advocating 
something directly against my own 
interest. Well, it is against my own 
interest—against my immediate in- 
terest, but it is not against my ulti- 
mate interest. There is no doubt that 
the Germans, if permitted, could bring 
in dyes and sell them at a price less 
than it costs the American manufac- 
turers to produce. There are several 
reasons for this. The American man- 
ufacturers are comparatively new at 
the business. It is in effect an infant 
industry. Their combined force of 
employces in November, 1920, num- 
bered only 7,000, while one German 
concern alone (The Badische Com- 
pany) at that time empleyed 30.006 
men. The Germans have been in 
this business more than forty years. 
They are thoroughly ‘organized and 
have been through all of the experi- 
mental stages. They are rigged up 
for quantity production, and have 
worked out the highest efficiency and 
economy in every detail. A great deal 
of the waste materials, which in the 
present state of the American art have 
to remain waste, adding to the cost 
of the dyes, are utilized by the Ger- 
mans in the manufacture of numerous 
by-products for which they have 
found a profitable market. 

Moreover, the Germans have devel- 
oped large corps of able and experi- 
enced dye chemists, who are absolute- 
lv indispensable to an industry of this 
character. We, on the other hand, 
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have relatively few trained chemists. 
Heretofore, there has been no such 
practical incentive to our young men 
to specialize in chemistry as the exist- 
ence of a highly develosed industry 
offers, with its large opportunities 
for research work and its promise of 
remunerative employment. 


The German dye industry also has 
the great advantage of being backed 
by the German Government. It en- 
jovs special privileges, is granted spe- 
cial tax exemptions, and under special 
laws the various manufacturers have 
not only been permitted, but have 
been aided and encouraged to com- 
bine and operate as one of the most 
powerful trusts anywhere in exist- 
ence. 


Remember, too, that the American 
workingman receives an average 
wage of from $2.50 to $3 a day, where- 
as the German worker, paid in depre- 
ciated marks, is well satisfied if he 
receives what is the equivalent in our 
money of about 50 cents a day. 

Why then do I advocate a policy 
that means paying more for our dye- 
stuffs? 

It is because I am not concerned 
with the present alone. I am not 
thinking only of the immediate effect 
and the money to be saved on this 
year’s business. I remember the 
dire straits we were in when the war 
broke out, and T am looking with fear 
to the time when the Germans may 
have accomplished their obiect and 
put the American industry out of bus- 
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iness. That is the time we would 
have to pay the piper. 

It may interest you to know that 
back in 1914, before the war started, . 
we were paying for indigo—that is 
the principal dye we use—about 15 
cents a pound. During the war the 
price rapidly advanced tiil we were 
paying on a basis as high as $1.35 a 
pound. After the American product 
was developed, the price dropped to 
75 cents a pound, then to 60 cents, 
and since the first of this year it has 
again been reduced to 40 cents. 

Now, I do not know what it costs 
to make indigo, but I am satisfied that 
if granted the opportunity to bring it 
into this country, the Germans would 
sell it for less than 40 cents, perhaps 
for 25 cents,‘maybe 15. I don’t doubt 


- that if necessary they would go as 


low as 5. They would do anything 
that was required to destroy Amer- 
ican competition. For just as this isa 
matter of life or death to the Amcri- 
can dye industry, so it is a matter of 
life or death te the German They 
have been barred out cf England: 
thev have been barred out of France; 
out of Italy; and even out of Japan. 
Their only chance to sell their dyes, 
outside of Germany, is now China and 
America. I am told that they have 
accumulated in Germany enough dye- 
stuffs to furnish American require- 
ments for the next two vears. Three 
big ships could bring this dyestuff 
across and, once here. it would be 
sold on a basis that would shut down 
the American dve plants. Then what 


Easily Soluble, Level Dyeing 


DIRECT GARNET 


one of the finest colors for cotton and union on the market 


Manufactured by 


Althouse Chemical Co. 


Office and Works: 


READING, PA. 
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would happen? Then we would be- 
gin to-pay for the dyes we had bought 
so cheaply, and beyond all doubt, we 
‘would repent our bargain. 


I hate to think of the fix we would 
be in if Germany were again allowed 
to acquire an undisputed monopoly in 
this field. 

The pioneers among our American 
dye manufacturers were the ammuni- 
tion makers. This was only natural. 
[ am not a chemist, but it is my un- 
derstanding that the making of am- 
munition and the making of dyes are 
very closely related. oth are coal- 
tar products. Starting with the basic 
raw material, the process is the same 
up to a certain point, then it is a ques- 
tion of combining with certain chem- 
icals or certain other chemicals that 
determines whether you get explo- 
sives or poison gases or dvestuffs. In 
other words, a plant that is rigged to 
make poison gas and explosives is 
rigged up to make dvestuffs and, more 
important vet, a plant that is rigged 
up to make dyestuffs is ready with 
very little alteration te turn out poi- 
son gas and explosives. 

Here we have the secret of why the 
German dyestuff industry for long 
years before the war was fostered by 
the German Government. In the pos- 
session of these enormous dve plants, 
they had ready at hand the means for 
turning out poison gas and explosives. 
They were prepared, for a dve plant 
is a potential ammunition factory. 

Now, it has been argued. gentle- 
men, that the American dve industry 
can be protected with a tariff without 
going the whole length of’ an embar- 
go. Maybe it can. But, personally, 
T would rather not rely on a “maybe.” 
T know this. that if the German dyes 
come in, the American industry will 
be ruined ; that once ruined, vou could 
never induce men of means to embark 
capital in such an enterprise again. 
If we allow our dye industrv to be 
destroyed now, it is destroyed for all 
time to come. 

Why take any chance? Some of 
vou may argue that if we grant the 
Americans the complete protection 
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afforded by an embargo, they might 
take, advantage of it and unduly raise 
the price. Well, if they do, gentle- 
men, that is a‘matter that we can 
easily take care of by appropriate leg- 
islation. On the other hand, if we 
cence let the Germans in and destroy 
the American industry, you will have 
a situation that no legislation can 
cure. I would rather not take a 
chance and wait to lock the stable till 
after the horse is stolen. 

In conclusion, | want to read an ex- 
tract from an editorial that appeared 
last July in the “Textile \World.” of 
New York. This paper is one of the 
leading textile magazines. It depends 
for its support on the American tex- 
tile industries, and may therefore be 
fairly deemed to voice the majority 


“sentiment of the mills: 


“The reasons why “Textile World’ 
favors more adequate protection for 
the domestic dyesturfs industry than 
can be provided with certainty by any 
known application of tarift duties, are 
based upon our agreement with the 
world’s recognized leaders in applied 
science that the development and ap- 
plication of organic chemistry is the 
key to progress in industry, medicine 
and national defense. and that the 
maintenance on a permanently prefit- 
able basis of a vigorous dvestuff in- 
dustry is the most certain guarantee 
of progress and dominance in organic 


. chemistry. 


“Since it is manifestly impossible in 
limited space to reproduce the volu- 
minous published testimony, confirm- 
atory of our contention, of the world’s 
leading scientists and of industrial ex- 
perts who have made a _ thorough 
study of the problem, we shall mere- 
ly record the fact that, after careful 
consideraticn of everv phase of the 
subject, the Governments of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan have 
declared embargoes against importa- 
tions of German dyestuffs, as being 
the only sure method of preventing 
the ruinous competition that Germany 
is certain to wage in its effort to re- 
gain dominance of the world chemical 
industry.” 
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[ Note—After Mr. Crone’s address, 
the Greensboro Rotary Club adopted 
the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the maintenance 
and development of the American 
Dye Industry is of parameunt impor- 
tance to the national welfare and is 
the most certain guarantee of prog- 
ress in American chemical research, 
the advance of American medical 
science and the security of the Amer- 
ican national defense. 

“Resolved. That believing this to 
be a national and not a political is- 
sue, we favor an embargo against for- 
eign dyestuffs as a matter of immedi- 
ate and vital necessity to the preser- 
vation of the American dye indusiry. 

“Resolved, That the secretary of 
this club be instructed to send a copy 
of these resolutions to each. United 
States Senator and Congressman rep- 
resenting the State of North Caro- 
lina, to the chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate and the chairman of the Wavs and 
Means Committee of Congress.” 


STANDARD COLOR CO. IN NEW 
QUARTERS 


Announcement has been made by 
the Standard Color Company, aniline 
dyes, Boston, Mass., to the effect that 
this firm has moved into its new office, 
laboratory and warehouse at 193-197 
High Street, that citv. The company 
is sole selling agent in New England 
for the Butterworth-Judson Corpora- 
tion, and its new quarters are open 
for the inspection of the trade. 
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PLANS NOW UNDER WAY FOR 

SECOND SILK SHOW; TO 

* LAST TEN DAYS 

The Silk Association of America 
and the Silk Travelers’ Association 
have announced that the Second In- 
ternational Silk Exposition will be 
held from February 5 to February 15, 
1923, in the Grand Central Palace, 


New York. Charles H. Green, who 
managed the first show, will again 
act as manager. 

Three floors have been engaged of 
the Grand Central Palace for this 
show, which will run ten days instead 
of a week, as previously. The addi- 
tional time and space will, it is hoped, 
take care of the thousands who 
crowded the last exposition, when 
time and time again the doors of the 
exhibition hall were closed in order to 
keep the building from becoming too 
crowded for safety. 

The executive committee named 
for the new exposition is headed by 
Edward M. C. Tower, president of 
Smith & Kaufmann, Inc.; Walter P. 
Taylor, of the Empire Silk Company. 
is vice-chairman. Other members are 
Clifford D. Cheney, Cheney Bros.; 
Paul C. Debry, Duplan Silk Corpora- 
tion; E. Irving, Hanson, IJ. R. Mal- 
linson & Co., Inc.: J. H. MacLaren, 
Johnson, Cowdin & Co., Inc.; John J. 
Twohey, Bentley & Twohey Silk 
Company. E.-R. Augustin, of 
Schwarzenbach, Huber &. Co., and 
James A. Goldsmith, of Hess, Gold- 
smith & Co., as presidents of the Silk 
‘Travelers’ Association and the Silk 
\ssociation of America, act in an ex- 
officio capacity. 


New York. 
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IMPORTANT TESTIMONY 

Wherever a discussion arises con- 
cerning the form of legislative protec- 
tion which should be given the Amer 
ican dye industry, the subject of the 
merits of American dyes themselves is 
nearly always introduced by some one 
before the argument is concluded. And 
when such a discussion takes place in 
Congress, or among laymen in general, 
injustices are frequently the result, for 
extravagant and unwarranted claims 
are made by one side, and misdirected 
complaints and condemnations by the 
other. 

In view of this, we are pleased to 
offer what may be regarded as an im- 
portant contribution to the testimony on 
this subject. 

Questioned by the publisher of The 
REPORTER as to his own experience 
with both American and foreign dve- 
stuffs, William D. Livermore, Chief 
Chemist of the American Woolen Com- 
pany, has written as follows: 

“T believe that the American Woolen 
Company had as many, and probably 
more, complaints in regard to fastness 
of colors during an equal period of 
time before the War, when our coal-tar 
colors were nearly all German, as we 
new get when our colors are 90 to 95 
per cent of American manufacture.” 

All dye users, as well as many mem- 
bers of House and Senate, may well 
read the above statement with interest, 
for it comes from a very large consum- 
er of coal-tar colors, to whom the dif- 
ference between certainty and uncer- 
tainty in getting definite results means 
many thousands of dollars annually. 
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Properly used, such testimony as this 
can be made to accomplish much to- 
ward the elimination of popular errors 
respecting to-day’s American dyes. 

But let it be remembered that it is 
too important to be misinterpreted or 
mishandled in any way. If you would 
quote it sincerely and convincingly, note 
carefully what follows. Mr. Livermore 
goes on to say: 

“T think this means that the attention 
given to fastness requirements during 
the scarcity of really fast colors a few 
years ago has resulted in a very careful 
selection and use of our dvestuffs. It 
does not mean that American dyes are 
faster than equivalent German dyes. 
They are alike; and it does not mean 
that we do not need any German colors. 
We do, since the line of American col- 
ors is not complete.” 


In other words, then, here is reliable 
testimony to show that many present- 
day complaints of American dyes are 
properly attributable to careless or in- 
expert application instead of to the dves 
themselves, and it also shows that 
American dye manufacturers are pro- 
ducing, for the woolen industry at least, 
a very good range of colors which, if 
rightly handled and used on the fabrics 
for which they are intended, will give 
satisfaction and enable the wocien man- 
ufacturer to compete, so far as fastness 
goes, with foreign goods dved with 
similar types. ' 

It must be remembered that the Ger- 
man colors, in the days before the War, 
were just as dependent upon proper 
handling and application for good re- 
sults as the American colors are to-day. 
An era of carelessness and makeshifts 
ensued when the War shut off the im- 
ported colors and left American tex- 
tile manufacturers with very little to 
choose from, and this gave rise to the 
custom which still prevails in many 
quarters of making certain American 
dyes the culprits long after they have 
ceased to be inherently unworthy. 

That is one reason why it is gratify- 
ing to see a firm giving so much atten- 
tion to the matter of proper application 
and careful selection, for the results 
then become a true reflection of the 
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merits of American dyes. No doubt this 
revival of attention to application meth- 
ods has been beneficial to the textile 
manufacturers themselves. It will cer- 
tainly prove so to the dye manufactur- 

for when the practice of blaming 
American dyes instead of misapplica- 
tion ‘or error in application, has been 
completely eradicated, the exact status 
of the dye industry will then be an open 
hook to all. 

As Mr. Livermore points out, there 
are still a number of German dyes 
which textile manufacturers need, and 
this condition will likely continue for 
some time to come. although progress 
has been steady. Throughout their cam- 
paign for adequate protection, the dye 
manufacturers have never once sought 
to bar these colors out, nor is any man- 
ner of legislation being contemplated 
which would prevent consumers, from 
obtaining anything they need. The 
pending measure, which the special 
committee of Congress. is considering. 
was especially designed to permit the 
ready and low-tariff importation of anv 


colors which cannot be obtained here 
on reasonable terms as to price, quality 
and delivery. There will be no licenses 
to apply for. as under the present sys- 
tem. Consumers are not unduly affected 
by this measure, but the dye manufac- 
turers are given three years in which 
to complete the task they have so well 
begun. 

The dye industry owes its thanks to 
Mr. Livermore and the American 
Woolen Company for their fair and im- 
partial testimony. 


DYE PROTECTION EXTENSION 
AND SENATORIAL SUB- 
- JUNCTIVITIS 

Weare going to petition our Eetier 
to have the cover design of The Rr- 
PORTER redrawn; we greatly desire that 
representations of the two conventional 
and familiar Greek dramatic masks por- 
traving respectively Comedy and Trag- 
edy be displaved pendent at either end 
of the entablature which bears the name 
of this magazine. There is nothing like 
completeness, once you set abcut doing 
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1 ‘American Chemists and Manufacturers are entirely competent to shape their own destiny if 
afforded proper support and encouragement, without building a “Chinese wall’ around 
themselves. 


Why becloud the issues and delude the public with threadbare “war-talk” and similar ‘“‘bunk’’? 
Straight-thinking Americans are not afraid of “ghosts” no matter from what country they 
come. 


Embargoes and Licenses simply handicap the American consumer. Ample protection for the 
Dyestuff Industry can be effected by tariff rates. 


Our aim is to assist, not handicap, the American consumer. 
Therefore, we are opposed to Embargoes or Licenses and in 
favor of adequate tariff protection. 


Aside from the products made in the U.S. by 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
and 
CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


we can also procure for you vat and other colors on 
licenses at lowest prices quoted for export by the Euro- 
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a thing, and if our regular run of sub- 
ject matter calls for such symbols as 
the American Eagle, the Chemist and 
the Plant—visible through the “lab” 
window—surely a pair of these masks 
of classic antiquity would likewise be 
appropriate. 

For there is indeed a mingling of both 
tragedy and comedy in the news which 
comes out of Washington these last few 
days. The tragedy is furnished by Sen- 
ator Pomerene, while the “comic re- 
lief” is provided by Senator King. ‘et 
us scrutinize the recent performances of 
these actors in the Senatorial drama. 


The principal production, .in which 
the former was cast for a minor and 
tragic role, was not in itself a tragedy. 
On the contrary, it had a happy ending. 
The Senate voted to extend the emer- 
gency tariff bill, containing the dve pro- 
tection provision, for an indefinite pe- 
riod terminating only with the passage 
of the Fordney permanent tariff mea- 
sure. And in this action the Flouse 
concurred by a vote of 233 to 93, there- 
by making it unnecessary te hold a spe- 
cial conference. As this issue was pDe- 
ing prepared for the press, word came 
that the measure had gone to President 
Harding, whose approval was a fore- 
gone conclusion. By the action of the 
House prior to the recent recess, the 
bill would merely have extended the 
present temporary protection from No- 
vember 27 to Februarv 1, 1922. Be- 
cause of the fact, however, that it was 
generally admitted that the permanent 
measure could not be enacted by that 
time, the extension was made indefinity 
to prevent ine possihility of a hiatus 
which would have left the dye industry 
wholly without protection of any kind. 

This is a most sensible acticn on the 
part of Congress, and should have heen 
taken in the first place. For, as has re- 
peatedly been pointed out in these col- 
umns, it is absurd to let one’s present 
insurance lapse while trying to decide 
what new form of policy tc take. Yet 
strange to say, one or two of our Sen- 
ators warmly opposed this measure, 
while others who voted for it served 
notice on the Senate that they had no 
intention whatever of supporting the 
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proposed three-year proiection by 
means of the Longworth limited em- 
bargo. 

Prominent among these was Senator 
Pomererne, and while whatever future 
action he may take is distinctly the Ohio 
Senator’s affair and no one’s else, an 
incidental attempt by him to instruct 
his colleagues in economics was suffi- 
ciently startling to command the clos- 
est attention of both dye manufactur- 
ing and dye consuming industries. 

We have not the stencgraphic report 
of his remarks before us as given in the 
“Congressional Record,” but if correct- 
ly quoted in the press, Senator Pomerene 
observed that if there is going to be a 
dye monopoly, it might as well be for- 
eign as American, for it would make 
no difference to American textile man- 
ufacturers whether they were at the 
mercy of an American or German trust ! 

Now there is not the slightest need 
of being drawn into an eight- or ten- 
pari agraph exposition of that point once 
more simply because Senator Pomerene 
has delivered himself of such an amaz- 
ing utterance. Further comment rela- 
tive to his main thought as expressed 
above would be an insult to the intelli- 
gence of both dye making and dve con- 
suming readers. But what we wish 
strongly to bring out is the fact that it 
is literally and lamentably tragic when 
a United States Senator, a man of in- 
telligence and education, a holder of 
one of the most exalted and dignified 
offices which the nation can confer, 
charged with the heavy moral responsi- 
bilitv of safecuarding that nation’s best 
interests even at the cost of his own, 
can stand up and attempt to cram sich 
an unparalleled absurdity down the 
throats of his fellow Senators. It is a 
veritable superabsurditv. for even 
should one cast aside all consideration 
of its own inherent absurdity. it would 
still be absurd thus to address a body 
of men long since unanimously agreed 
that there must be no foreign control 
of American dve markets, and who are 
simply engaged in discussing what 
method shall next be adopted to prevent 
such control. 

Above and bevond this, observe Sen- 
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ator Pomerene’s plausible use of the sub- 
junctive mode: /f there is to be a dye 
monopoly, etc. The Senate, the dye 
consumers, and the dve manufacturers 
well know that the only way in which a 
dye monopoly can get control of our 
markets will be through failure ade- 
quately to protect the domestic indus- 
try against the Cartel. 

But there! It is hardly worth while 
to attach much importance to Senator 
Pomerene’s hints for the guidance of the 
Senate, since he is so hopelessly in the 
minority on this score as to be a neg- 
ligible quantity. It is doubtful, even, 
whether he influenced a single one of 
his colleagues to believe in his mythical 
“Hobson’s choice.” 

3ut the “monopoly” issue. however. 
again figures in the week’s news from 
another source. Senator King, impla- 
cable foe of the heartless American “dye 
trust,” has been making renewed ef- 
forts to set going his investigation de- 
signed to “expose” this giant commer- 
cial incubus. But the dauntless cru- 
sader from Utah has found the path 
thorny and the brawny men-at-arms 
and retainers apathetic; he is, in fact, 
still a leader without a host. 

It is now some months since Sena- 
tor King “launched” his investigation, 
and hence it may be as well to recall the 
facts before proceeding. When he 
placed his resolution before the Senate 
proper. it was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, which later favorably re- 
ported it in the following form - 

“Whereas, It has been charged that 
the dye industry is controlled by a com. 
bination of corporations and that it is 
in fact a monopoly, and that in order 
to maintain such monopoly and obtain 
an embargo against the importation of 
competing dyes, has emploved agents, 
attorneys and lobbyists to influence 
Congress in behalf of special legislation 
in the interest of such dye monopoly: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Committee on 
the Judiciary, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is hereby authorized and in- 
structed to investigate the charge that 
the dye industry is controlled by a com- 
bination of corporations which is in fact 
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a monopoly and has emploved agents, 
attorneys and lobbyists to influence 
Congress in behalf of special legislation 
in the interest of such monopoly and 
report its findings to the Senate, to- 
gether with such recommendations as 
it may deem appropriate. 

“Resolved further, That the commit- 
tee is authorized to subpoena w,tnesses, 
send for persons and papers, to admin 
ister oaths and to employ the necessary 
clerical assistance in the prosecution of 
such investigation.” 

So far, so good. But that final par- 
agraph, the reader will observe, calls for 
the expenditure of money for clerical 
assistance. Hence, the resolution next 
went to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent F-xpenses of the 
Senate, and what did this body do but 
recommend that the final paragraph be 
stricken out! 

Which brings us nearly down to date. 
The recommendation of the Contingent 
Expense Committee was based upon a 
technicality, Senator Calder, chairman, 
contending that the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, or subcommittee thereof, already 
has authority to make expenditures for 
the investigation by virtue of the second 
paragraph of -the resolution. Senator 
King, however, doesn’t think so, and 
believes that the elimination of the final 
paragraph robs the resolution of its ef 
fectiveness. 

All this, he is convinced, is going 
to be poured back into the bottle, 





GRADUATE CHEMICAL ENGI- 
NEER, whose experience consists of 
(1) chemist in works laboratory of 
acid and nitroglycerine plant, (2) con- 
sulting chemical and sales engineer 
on heavy chemicals for textile, leather 
and paper industries, (3) assistant 
chemist on development of plant con- 
trol methods for large chemical man- 
ufacturer, and (4) consulting chemical 
engineer on bleaching and dyeing, 
seeks position with chemical firm, 
textile affiliation preferred. Address 
Box No. 117, American Dyestuff Re- 
porter, 4109 Woolworth Bldg., New 
York City. 
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so to speak, this very week, for he is 
going to call the favorably recommend- 
ed but shorn resolution up before the 
Senate proper with the stipulation that 
the missing paragraph be restored. 
There is no reason why this should not 
be done, he is reported as saying, for if 
by chance the subcommittee be given 
double authority, it will do no harm 
and will incur no additional expense 
for the investigation; but if, on the 
other hand, it should develop that the 
subcommittee possesses no authority 
whatever, the investigation would be a 
joke. 

Again the specious subjunctive! /f 
the investigators lacked proper powers, 
the investigation would be a joke! 

Not to make it too pointed, does the 
Senator really imagine that contingency 
to be the only one? We ask, and, with 
an ill-concealed smile, pause for a reply. 

Thus the “comic relief” in the week’s 
news. 

In a way it is, beyond a doubt, truly 
funny. Let us not forget the serious 
side of it, however, which brings out 
the fact, often stated before. that the 
dye industry eagerly awaits this investi- 
gation which Senator King is planning, 
and is one with him in hoping there will! 
be no undue delay about proceeding 
with it. For the sooner it makes its 
report to the Senate, the sooner will the 
few remaining opposers of adequate 
protection lose one of their pet Big 
Berthas. 

Meanwhile, the dye industry will be 
effectively protected pending the out- 
come of the joint House and Senate in- 
vestigation of the limited embargo fea- 
ture of the Fordney tariff, and this is 
well—so far as it goes. It is eminently 
just and gratifving, but the campaign to 
secure recognition of the needs of the 
industry for the next three years must 
go on with unabated vigor. The fun- 
damental situation of the American dye 
industry is as precarious as ever, and 
every added month of uncertainty 
means a month’s delay to progress to- 
ward complete independence of all for- 
eign sources of supply. 
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TWO NEW NATIONAL DYE 
BULLETINS READY 
FOR BINDER 


Two new bulletins, No. 15 and No. 
16, describing respectively Nationa] 
Sulfindone Blue B Conc. and National 
Wool Orange R Conc., have iust been 
issued by the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company for addition to 
this firm’s convenient Loose-Leaf 
Binder furnished to consumers as a 
regular part of National service. 

National Sulfindone Blue B Conc., 
as described in the bulletin devoted 
to this color, is the latest addition to 
the National Kine of Sulphur Blues. 
Its brilliant shade, high concentra- 
tion, good solubility. excellent fast- 
ness properties and the ease with 
which it dyes level will make it very 
valuable for the dyeing of cotton 
yarn, piece-goods and raw cotton. All 
types of machines suitable for the 
dyeing of raw stock, warps and cops 
may be employed for its application. 
This color exhausts well with com- 
mon salt. 

National Wool Orange R Cone. is 
redder in shade, but very similar in 
general properties to National Wool 
Orange A Conc. It is recommended 
for dyeing dress goods. and knitting 
or carpet yarns. This product is of 
value when clear cotton effects are 
desired. It is employed for silk, and 
finds application on leather, paper and 
jute, and is used in the manufacture 
of lake pigments. 


U. S. IMPORTS OF RAW COT- 
TON FALL OFF 


Imports of raw cotton into the Unit- 
ed States for August, 1921, were 2,815,- 
256 pounds, as compared with 11,553,- 
024 pounds for August, 1920. For the 
eight months’ period ending August 31, 
1921, there were imported 63,910,656 
pounds, as against nearly 260,000,000 
pounds for the corresponding period in 
1920, and 80,000,000 for January- 
August, 1919. 

The chief falling off for the eight 
months’ period seems to have been in 
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raw cotton received from Egypt, from 
which country came less than 30,000,- 
000 pounds, as compated with 173,000,- 
000 pounds for the first eight months 
of last year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
BOARD ON DYES AND 
COLORS ORGANIZED 


A permanent committee, to be 
known as the National Conference 
Board on Dyes and Colors, was or- 
ganized recently at a meeting of leading 
dye makers and users at the headquar- 
ters of the United Waist League of 
America, New York. 

The purposes of the board are to 
carry on continuous investigation 
work for the elimination of com- 
plaints against American dyes, for the 
general promotion of the interests of 
the dye industry, and to convince the 
general public as well as retailers and 
manufacturers of apparel of the true 
efficiency of the American dye in- 
dustry. 

Samuel Floersheimer, of Samuel 
Floersheimer & Bro., manufacturers 
of dresses, was unanimously elected 
chairman of the conference board and 
presided over the gathering. 

Dr. J Merritt Matthews, of the 
“Color Trade Journal,” was made 
secretary of the board, and David 
Mosessohn, executive director of the 
Associated Dress Industries of Amer- 
ica, who was instrumé€ntal in calling 
the meeting and organizing the dye 
investigation work, was appointed 
counsel for the board. 

While the members of the confer- 
ence board have not yet been definite- 
lv named, it is understood that it will 
consist of all of those who were asked 
to attend the meeting. In addition to 
this an executive committee will be 
named, to include representatives of 
the various divisions of the dye indus- 
try. manufacturers of silks, piece 
goods. women’s apparel and under- 
apparel, and retailers. 

The report on the work of the in- 
vestigating committee up to this time 
was not formally made at the gather- 
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ing, as the man in whose charge the 
report had been placed was absent 
from the city. It was stated, how- 
ever, that the work of “getting to the 
bottom of complaints against dyes” 
was progressing satisfactorily and 
that some significant discoveries had 
been made thus far in the investiga- 
tion. 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE 
TO THE DYE USER 


By Cartes H. SToNeE 


The propriety of the technical sales 
service rendered by the American 
dyestuff companies has been ques- 
tioned by a group of our textile fin- 
ishers. Whether the attitude of the’ 
dye makers is wholly justified or not 
may be determined by a review of the 
service rendered. 

Ever since. coal-tar dyes were in- 
troduced into America, the seller has 
supplied more or less technical sales 
service. Before the literature relat- 
ing to the application of coal-tar dyes 
became abundant and widely distrib- 
uted, it was certainly necessary, as the 
original manufacturers of Primuline 
in England found, to supply technical 
service in promoting the sales of these 
products, which service has contrib- 
uted largely to the public benefit. 

The great majority of dyestuff 
users, whether textile manufacturer, 
leather tanner, papermaker, or what 
not, are not in position to make lab- 
oratory or experimental tests of the 
dyes they require, and unless their 
suppliers have the facilities for match- 
ing shades. working up new shades. 
testing samples, etc., these dve users 
are placed at a very great disadvan- 
tage as against the dye users having 
laboratory facilities for making ex- 
perimental tests. 

And as the businesses requiring 
dves are of such a nature that they 
may be conducted successfully on a 
very small scale, it would seem an in- 
justice for the small dye user not to 
have available the facilities possessed 
bv his more powerful brother. 
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The demonstration of dyestuffs in 
the dyehouse has been one of the 
means leading up to the remarkable 
development of the dye-making and 
dyve-consuming industries. It is not 
hard to see that if our dye makers 
and dye users had not worked hand 
in hand in the practical application of 
the new colors, it would never have 
been possible for these two industries 
to have attained the very high state 
of perfection and efficiency which 
have given us the unusual and artistic 
colorings that add so much to the 
esthetic side of human existence. 

The propriety of a dyestuff maker 
working hand in hand with a group 
of prospective dye users in the estab- 
lishment of a new dyeing and finish- 
ing plant may be questioned, espe- 
cially from the standpoint of the es- 
tablished plant, which is also more 
or less dependent upon the dye maker 
for its materials. I conceive this phase 
of technical sales service to be one be- 
tween the maker and his customer, 
more than one of trade policy. 

The application of dyestuffs is gov- 
erned by so many uncertain elements 
that trouble is inevitably experienced 
in many cases, and it would certainly 
be unfair to the dye user if the dye 
maker did not supply the most expert 
information and assistance in over- 
coming these troubles, whether they 
result from the dye, the water, the 
method, or what not. 


This phase of technical sales ser- 
vice is certainly supported by the 
merchandising methods which are fol- 
lowed by manufacturers in many oth- 
er lines ; for instance. some of the pre- 
pared roofing must be applied under 
the direction of the manufacturer, 
while the textile machinery people 
maintain trained mechanics wherever 
necessary to keep their machines in 
perfect order. 

Usually, we find the dye makers very 
well informed regarding the type of 
equipment best suited to the production 
of the best results with their dyes; in 
fact, the type of equipment and meth- 
od of application largely control the 
results to be obtained with many colors, 
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and it is certainly not amiss that infor- 
mation regarding these be supplied to 
the user. 

If the dye maker does not supply the 
technical sales service necessary to aid 
the dye user iti both determining rela- 
tive values of dves and the best meth- 
ods of application, the dye user un- 
equipped with experimental apparatus 
will have to go to a public laboratory 
for the information he requires to check 
up properly his materials, and find their 
best methods of application. If this has 
to be done, the textile finisher employ- 
ing. twenty men, or the textile manu- 
facturer with a $50,000 plant, is prac- 
tically deprived of the opportunity of 
making the progress, and thus establ:sh- 
ing himself, which is open to the large 
finishing works, or the million dollar 
textile plant, or tannery. 

Another phase of technical sales ser- 
vice which may occur to some is the ad- 
vantage accruing to the stronger dye 
maker, capable of supplying this ser- 
vice of the highest class, as against the 
small dye maker whose ability to em- 
ploy high class technicians, and send 
them wherever they may be required, 
is necessarily limited. 

The answer here seems to be that the 
smaller dye maker is not likely to get 
under way unless he has some unusual 
talent in his plant, perhaps comparable 
to, or even better than, the talent to be 
bought by the richer organization. It 
would therefore seem that no actual in- 
justice is done in such instances. 

A review of the many angles of tech- 
nical sales service seems not to con- 
demn this practice. On the contrary, 
for the good of all, and having its war- 
rant in the progress which cannot be 
made otherwise, every dye maker would 
seem to be justified in supplying such 
technical sales service as his facilities 
permit and his customers require. Here 
we have teamwork in that mutuality of 
service which is the sure basis of prog- 
ress.—Chemical Age. 


The Warwick Chemical Company, 
East Grenwich, R. I., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000, to 
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manufacture chemicals, dyes, etc. Fries—I am quoting from the “re- 
The incorporators are Samuel A. port of the British Mission appointed 


Olevson, Harry A. J. Clarke and John 
J. Clarke, West Greenwich, R. I. 


THE ARMY’S TESTIMONY ON 
DYE PROTECTION 


(Continued from last week.) 


Watson—Do you know how many 
chemists of long-years training Ger- 
many had before the war? 

Fries—I do not know. But in the 
reports of the Tariff Commission they 
state that beginning in the ’70s Germany 
began an intensive research program. 
It was just about that time they learned 
they could make all of these dves from 
coal tar and they began an intensive 
research program whiclr they contin- 
ued, say, twenty years, until the early 
90s. Then during the 90s they put in 
their main efforts to developing proc- 
esses for manufacturing and, following 
that, about 1900, they began to push 
their sales throughout the world. So 
that they had these hundreds and per- 
haps thousands of chemists working be- 
ginning away back in 1873. 

Watson—And as they developed the 
dye on one side, by adding a little of 
some chemical or by taking away a lit- 
tle of some chemical, they could make 
an explosive, and over on the other side 
they could make a medicine? 

Fries—Yes, sir. 

IV atson—So that nearly all of these 
‘ coal-tar medicines came from research 
work in the German industries ? 

Fries—Yes, sir; also mustard gas 
came into being in just that way, be- 
cause Victor Meyer in 1876 discovered 
mustard gas and worked with it until 
he found it produced these burns that 
were produced during the war, and he 
had to quit working with it, and it was 
undoubtedly at the same period of time 
that the investigation I spoke of a while 
ago, beginning in the ’70s, that Ger- 
many discovered mustard gas and a 
number of other compounds as well as 
most of the gases employed toward the 
end of the war. 

The Chairman (Senator Penrose)—- 
What were you quoting from, General ¢ 


to visit enemy chemical factories in the 
occupied zone engaged in the produc- 
tion of munitions of war.” 

Smoot—General, put the whole of 
it in. 

Watson—Yes; do not read it all, but 
put it in. 

Chairman—How long is it? 

Smoot—It wouf be best to have it 
all in. 

Chairman—Very well; let it be in- 
serted in the record at this point. 

(The report of the British Mission 
referred to and submitted by General 
Fries was printed in full in this record.) 

Fries—I just want to read the con- 
summation of these recommendations: 
( Reads. ) 

“Further, the members of the Mis- 
sion are of opinion that the attention of 
the Government should be drawn to the 
military importance of developing and 
consolidating the chemical industry of 
Great Britain. The points requiring 
immediate consideration are: 

“1. The speedy erection of factories 
on an adequate scale for the produc- 
tion of ammonia and nitric acid from 
the nitrogen of the air by means of the 
Harbor process, in order to render this 
country independent of imported ni- 
trate. 


“2. The provision of factories on an 
adequate scale for the production of 
dyestuffs and pharmaceutical products. 


“3. Action to obtain the requisite se- 
curity for the chemical industry during 
the period of its development. 

“4. The provision of facilities for 
obtaining new materials such as potash, 
alcohol and benzine under conditions 
favorable to the industry.” 

Senator LaFollette-—General, how 
important do you regard gas in war- 
fare? 

Fries—I consider it one of the most 
important agents in any possible future 
war. It caused, even in the last war, 
when the Germans never really realized 
the power of it until it was too late, and 
when the enemy never was abie to pro- 
duce all he wanted—it caused over 27% 
per cent of all of the American casual- 
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ties, although the death rate was*very 
light from gas. If you take out the 
deaths from other causes the percent- 
age, of wounded rises to almost one- 
third of our wounded. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES OF THE TRADE 


To manufacture *silks and textiles, 
Wilber & Huber, Inc., have been incor- 
poratd under the laws of New York. 
Headquarters will be in Manhattan, and 
the capital is $25,000. 

Under the laws of West Virginia the 
Seydel Chemical Company has been in- 
corporated to deal in chemicals and 
dyes. The capital of the new company 
is $1,500,000, and headquarters will be 
located in Nitro. Paul Seydel, 86 Forest 
Street, Jersey City, N. J., is principal 
incorporator. 


Under the name of “Eulan,” a new 
product of the German chemical indus- 
try has been placed upon the markets 
of Europe, according to Consul Gen- 
eral Wallace J. Young, at Pradford, 
England. It is reported that the base 
of this product appears to be a certain 
yellow dyestuff known as Martius Yel- 
low, the use of which, it is claimed, will 
render the fabric moth-proof. 

With a capital of $125,000 the Regina 
Silk Hosiery Company, Inc., has been 
incorporated under the laws of New 
Jersey to manufacture silk hosiery, 
fabrics, textiles, etc. Headauarters will 
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be in Hackensack, that State, and the 
incorporators consist of Marinus Con- 
stant, John M. Constant and Amelia A. 
Schmidt. 


Failing to receive offers for the Ger- 
man dyestuff concern, Societe.des Ma- 
tieres Colorantes, at Lyons, France, 
which was put up for sale recently at 
a price of 5,750,000 francs, it is now 
planned to place this firm again in the 
market in a month or two at a lower 
price. The concern was one of those 
sequestrated by the French Government 
during the war. 


Dye-a-Grams 


The Republican administration, it 
was bruited about rather freely, was 
going to be economical—-very! That is 
as it may be, but there is no escaping 
the fact that Congress is now in its 
thirtieth month of the dye controversy. 
Economical? ? ? ? 

lf New York Citv is “dry,” there are 
many other places that are positively 
parched! 

—o-—- 

“Particular dyers demand certain 
standards in their raw materials” —?e- 
porter adv. “Demand” is good! What 
they sometimes get, however, is another 
story, as Kipling says. 


~~ ()—- 


“Uncle Sam’s_ Exhibit”—Re porter 
headline. Can he seen at each and evy- 


erv Congressional sitting! 
fe 
People who saw the Chemical Show 
came away with a greatly exaggerated 
idea of what are nowadays classed as 
“chemicals.” 
- -OQ-- 


Thanks, Ed.. for vour very graphic. 
not to say lucid, “blurb” given this col- 
umn in the issue of October 17. You 
may send the typewriter (machine) any 
time vou like, or leave the machine out 
and just send—? 

Gs: Ft 
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This is one of a number of separate + labore stories devote de exclusively to the standard 
ization of all apparatus and chemicals used in the Du Pont Research Laboratories 


| | Standardization Insures | 
Uniform Quality 


i 

' To thoroughly understand what happens chemi- 
4 cally between the lump of coal and the pure, brilliant 
{ | dyestuff requires years of study and research. 


For the majority of us, it is sufficient to know that 
i chemical reactions follow each other, times almost with- 
out number. But to obtain ideal results at each step 
of manufacture, the greatest of care is necessary. 


| Definite temperatures, concentrations, pressures and 
| many other factors must be determined and then main- 

| tained whenever a particular chemical is synthesized. 

| 


This is only possible when a of machinery 
ized. 


Du Pont Dyestuffsare the culmination of continuous 
and careful standardization—insuring uniform high | | 
quality and uniform results from their use. 


and every chemical used is standar 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


| - Dyestuffs Department 
|| WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
| 





Branch Offices | 





New York Boston Providence 
i || Every commercial Du Pont Dyestuff Philadelp! 


has its defimte qualitie Its shade 
trength and solubility are factors that 
must always be uniform 


via Chicago 


Charlotte, N. C } 


| 
To achieve this exact uniformity, 
| | every lot of each dyestuff must be care 
| fully checked before shipment and made 
| to agree with the standard sample of 
that particular dye on file in our tech 
nical laboratory. 








National 
Brilliant Green B Crystals 


O dyers seeking brilliant green shades on 
cotton -or. silk fabrics National Brilliant 
Green B Crystals will prove an important ad- 
dition to the available list of basic dyes. It is 
also useful for topping dyeings made with di- 
rect dyes. 


This dye is particularly suitable for use 
where bright shades of a yellowish tone are 
desired. 


The technical staff of this Company stands 
ready to consult with dyers and offers its ex- 
pert advice on methods of obtaining the most 
satisfactory results under varying conditions. 
Sample dyeings submitted on request. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


New York Montreal 
Boston Toronto 
Chicage Providence 
Hartford THE Gia AND “LARGES “3 Philadelphia 
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